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Among the earliest impressions of our childhood, 
were those of respect for the pilgrims of New 
England, And as we have contemplated their 
stern virtues, the moral sublimity of their charac- 
ters and deportment, their interesting relations to 
those before and afier them ; as we have estimated 
the momentous consequences, to usand to the 
world, suspended upon the manner in which they 
discharged their high trust, the respect laid so 
erly and so deeply in our hearts has risen almost 
to religious veneration. All these impressions, to- 
gether with the precious and crowded associations 
gathered round them in our riper years, revive 
now with a freshness peculiar to this place. Some 
of us have for the first time just stepped upon the 
rock, which received the feet of our fathers. We 
are upon the shore, where, with weary steps and 
looking on either hand for lurking dangers, they 
made their first short excursions into this then un- 
known wilderness. ‘The adjacent hills witnessed 
‘their first trials in the new world, to which they 
had committed themselves, and the ‘ fortitude,’ with 
which they bore them,—their first sufferings, and 
the resignation, with which they met them. From 
this spot, was offered the first hymn of thanksgiving 
for their safe preservation from the perils of the 
Sea; and here, brave to encounter every thing but 
the displeasure of Heaven, they first leaned in 
prayer for future favor and protection. Here, too, 
Were gathered to their graves those martyrs to re- 
ligious liberty, whose measure of suffering was first 
full, and whom God in his mercy gave first to rest. 

These trials, these sufferings, these devout 


invain. Ouxhappy country with its happy millions 


ves are witnesses, assembled, as we are, in the 
*njoyment of a religious liberty, which leaves our 
consciences in the keeping only of Heaven ; and of 
no mention in the history 

r race has attained, and which fi 

nich few have yet 
fal wns. pass now from this slight tribute of grate- 
to our pious ancestors, suggested rather 
prop place than by the aceasion, to the more ap- 

“priate duties of the day. But as many of the 


| on ae peta other exercises will be of peculiar, |! periods, even the more sanguine have been per- 
| and, perhaps, of almost exclusive interest (o us as’) plexedwand brought to a stand. 

| Masons ; 1 have deemed it best, first, toask the in- | 'Phese disheartening doubts can be cleared up, 
| dulgence of my brethren, while I offer a few tho’ls, only, by 2 


| an enlareed and comprehensive view of 
| which seem to me to be interesting to us as patriots |Imunan affairs. We must divest ourselves of local 


and as christians. ‘{‘he relations implied in these i prejudices, and become citizens of the world. We 
(terms, we sustain to each other and to other men,'| must be interested im all the events of our age, nor 


in common with those, who have not been admiited || of that alone, but of all ages, We must throw off 
‘to our order, 


” “the pride, that binds us to the spot, on which we 
‘Phe ‘progress of the world’ has been a subiect | 
much debated in all ages; and the question secms |, We above the 
ito be still open for diseussicn, if not upon the fact | and look a- 
|, of improvement, at least, upon the kind and degree | pon thie face of the earth and the kingdoms 


' 


it. Each generation have, indeed, decided with | 9 a part our whole nation, 
|| great unanimity, that they themselves were wiser! 4 then send our 
|| than their fathers ; but they have never had mucli! ‘and six thousand 
‘confidence in the wisdom of their children. Na-) 
tions exulling in their strength have risen to great), link A 

‘power from smail beginnings ; but they have off which Wil 
again to give place to other nations crowding upon ‘on and Will to ‘th f all 

“spread themselves over large portions of the earth ; | 

| SI Be | a view of the condition of mankind, and a 
but they have endured for a few centuries only, || considerati n of the divine ‘di fo. thei 

| || cons divi ispensations for their 
then dissolved, that thets ele || moral government, may lead us to some encourag- 
‘ments might nourish still greater empires, springing | ing cofPlusions, .as to this of 
of their ruins. Nor are things much more sta- | 

. jour race. We cannot, indeed, nenetrate the secret 
in the moral world. Systems of philosophy,)) 4. 

counsels ef Heaven sad learn man was creat- 
‘that have blended themselves with all the intellec- trek by reasoning 
exploded fad out why generation after generation has passed 
useless or pernicious in another. Models of genius, 

|; away, almost as idly as the waves dash upon the 
shore. But we may learn why advances have’ al- 
tion, have been laughed at by the gext. And what || 

|ready been made inthe condition of the world, 
assurance have we, that a gothic barbarism will not | 

jand thence form some estimate of what we may 
again succeed to this revival of the nations, and 

pavosophy and baste, Nay, what’) -eached the limits fixed for us by that wisdom, which 
assurance have we, that this fair country of ours, : 


‘cannot err. Although, comparing’ on e with 
which seems now to be borne onward, upon the full ten, Le. os 


tide of public prosperity, so rapidly as hardly to al-, 


low us to compute our progress, before we have 
lost sight of our landmarks, may not experience a 
reverse of fortune ; that the growing energies of 
this nation may not be paralyzed; that our can- 
vass, which now whitens every sea, may not be 


that which immediately precedes or follows it, we 


shall not always find the consparison to result in any © 


perceptible improvement, and sometimes may be 


| discouraged by seeing our motion retrogade ; yet, 


by dividing the history of the world {nto larger 
epochs, and contrasting them with each other, we 


thanksgivings, and these humble prayers, were not ‘| goodness of the Lord. Such things have been, || 


8 @ Witness that they were not in vain, We our- || 


cannot fail to convince ourseives, that there is a 
furled up; that the busy hum of our manufactories, The 
which now rises from every glen among our moun- slow, but it is steady, ipresistible. It is irresistible, 
that. may not and power given energy and direction to 

again claim our smiling villages ; on eg om | During the first four thousand years of the world, 
not prow! in our busy streets, and foxes look || . 
out at our windows " and finally that our lights | a period embracing the laps of ages from the exes 
these temples, to which we are wont to come up|! be 
and Worship decay and fall down, when none are| 
| 


; |achild. It inculcated few general principles, but 
here to rebuild them, and bear testimony to the | -oocicted rather in specific directions for particular 


actions, defined and described in the law, The 
sanction of the law, too, was not merely the slow 
displeasure of men and the little punishments they 
can inflict, by the immediate vengeance of the Al- 
Is the world, then, really and on the whole ad-|| mighty. The Jewish dispensation does not sup- 
vancing in improvement? Or are these waves in|) pose in the subjects of it understandings sufficiently 
human affaire, bearing on them countless genera-|| enlightened, to comprehend any very general prin- 
tions of men, doomed to heave and roll eternally,|| ciples of action, nor to be influenced by any very 
like the bosom of the great ocean, without any per-/| distinct motives. Nor does it presume upon such 
ceptible change ? ‘Phése are questions, with which || pure hearts as can be made the sole seat of devo- 
the speculative have amused themselves ; the bigot- | tion. The forms of worship were an essential part 


bear me witness, Jerusalem, Babylon, and Tadmor 
of the Desert, and what shall exempt us from the 
common laws of nature. 


ed have sighed over them in ominous despair ; and, ¥{ of the religion, and were revealed at the same time 
Iso dubious has been the course of events at some'! with the object of it. Though Abel offered & 
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- pleading with the Almighty for the rescue of Sod- 
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more acceptable sacrifice than his brother, it was 
Still a sacrifice of the firstling of his flock, and not | 
merely “the grateful increasewf of a pure 7 

What was the character and condition of man in| 
this infancy of the world? More depraved and. 
miserable than we can describe or easily conceive. | 
Almost before families had multiplied, the voice of, 
a brother’s blood cried to heaven fiom the ground. | 
And before many generations had passed, the whole | 
race were swept from the face of the earth by di-| 
vine displeasure. How pure were the children) 
and the subjects of the patriarchs ? Though 
warned and entreated to abstain from their abom-_ 
‘imations, they were not reclaimed. A few, only, 
can be excepted from the general degradation, aad | 
those by no means approaching to our notions of | 
moral dignity and virtue. Notwithstanding their | 
frequent and miraculous admonitions from on high, | 
not only individuals, but whole families and cities 
were cut off in their wickedness. And so univer- 
sal had become the corruption, and so open the re- 
bellion against the will of Heaven that Abraham, 


om, could not produce even ten, whose righteous- 
ness might come between God and his wrath and 
spare the ruin of the city. 

What have we in the long succession of ages im- | 
mediately succeeding that of the patriarch ? What | 
notions had they of civil government, if sucha thing | 
éould be said then to exist ; what notions even of 
divine government ? Though the children of Is- 
rael, the chosen people, were led out of Egypt with 
a mighty hand; though they were guided in the 
wilderness by a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire 
by night ; though they were fed by “ manna” from 
heaven, and given to drink by a blow of the ‘“‘rod”’ 
upon the rock of Horeb ; though the spirit and the 
power of the Lord were present in Moses and the 
Prophets, susperding and controlling the established 
order of nature ; all, all could not stay their turning 
from the true God, and worshipping the images 
made by their own hands. ; 

War, the greatest curse with which offended 
heaven has scourged the children of men since the 


deluge. was conducted in these early ages upon 
principles at which the feelings of the most barbar- 


. . 
ous nations would now revolt ; and it was waged in 


a manner, compared with which, all modern wars 
are but innocent skirmishes. One conflict of Is- 
rael with Judah left more dead upon the field of 
battle, than have ever been marched to one field 
in the age in which we live. But the misery of the 
conflict ended not with the destruction and carnage 
of half a million of men. Captivity and slavery 
were refinements in warfare not yet introduced. 
The cities of the vanquished were levelled with 
the ground, and their cattle, their servants, their 
wives, and their little ones were put to death. 

This is no libel upon ihe Patriarchs and the Is- 
raelites. It is the sober truth. But shocking as 
was their condition, and crowded as the ancient 
world was with guilt and misery, there was still a 
progressive improvement. Though the great em- 
pires of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, had suc- 
cessively risen to be ihe empires of the world, and 
had in turn been prostrated by the power of their 
enemies, the progress of mind was still onward. 
During the few centuries immediately preceding 
the advent of our Saviour, Greece and ‘ome had 
attained comparatively correct views of government. 
Socrates was said to have brought philosophy from 
heaven to dwell with men. And Aristotle gave the 
world a system of metaphysics, which has spread its 
influence wherever man has been civilized, and is 
deeply felt even to the present day. The sciences 
flourished, and a literature sprung up, which sur- 
passed not only that of all preceding, but I had al- 


| most said of all succeeding ages. Many of the arts 


were carried to high degrees of perfection, and 
some of them have not been improved even in our 
own times. The models of Grecian and Roman 
eloquence are still before us, and are still models. 


Jews were suffering and sinning on in confident 
expectation of their promised Messiah, who, they 
believed, was to deliver and raise up their degrad. 
ed nation ; while the philosophers were diligently 
enquiring, by the light of nature, into the existence 
and character of a Creator, and into their relation 
and duty to him and to each other. Such was the 
state of the world at the close of our first epoch. 


The period from the introduction of christianity 
to the revival of religion and letters in the sixteenth 
century constitutes a second epoch. Thisnew rev- 
elation presumes upon a comparatively improved 
state of the human mind and of society. It en- 
joins the practice of ‘ prudence,’ ‘temperance,’ ‘for- 
titude,’? and ‘justice’ from right motives ; but it 
supposes its disciple to have already learned, in 
some degree, wht constitutes these ‘cardinal vir- 
tues? ‘The understanding of the christian must 
comprehend general principles, and his heart must 
take in the whole family of religious affections. 
In the exercise of these consists the essence of christ- 
ianity. Forms of worship have lost their power 
Devotion is within us, or we have no part in it. 
such a dispensation could not fail to influence 
deeply those to whom it was made, and indirectly 
all others. One of its first and most obvious effects 
was the separation of civil and religious power 
Before this they have been connected, more or less 
intimately, among all nations. Numa was ‘‘pon- 
tifex maximus,” as well as “king” of Rome; and 
the Jewish priests always administered justice, as 
well as performed sacrifice at the altar. Bu’ pure 
christianity sends the wholesome current of moral 
and religious instruction through the body politic, 
claiming no interference in temporal concerns be- 
yond the secret though powerful influence of mak- 
ing better men and better citizens. 


As we approach those ages, which immediately 
succeed the introduction of christianity, the heart 
of the stoutest advocate for the perfectibility of man 
is appalled. Human nature never turned a dark- 


er side to view, and human affairs never wore an 
aspect more gloomy. ‘The splendor of the Augus- 
tan age had passed by, and left the world blinded 
by its very brightness. The arts were neglected, 
and those sciences, which had revealed to mankind 
the economy of nature, and taught them to foresee 
the return of seasons and cycles to calculate the 
magnitude and revolutions of planets in their orbits, 
and to mete out in families the stars of the heavens, 
could inspire no interest. Anda literature rich in 
history, and poetry, and eloquence, was sinking into 
contempt or retreating to the gloomy cloisters of 
the monasteries with the miseiable monks, Greece 
had yielded her glory to her stern rival; and 
Rome had become another Babylon in corruption. 
Her proud prelate had wilfully forgotten, that his 
kingdom was not of this world. Infallible in the 
church, he was stretching wide his strong arms to 
grasp at every thing, by which he could oppress 
and degrade mankind. Crowns and Sceptres from 
every quarter of the world were laid in succession at 
the foot ofthe papal throne, till its monarch reigned 
supreme in the earth ; and, assuming to be the al- 
moner of the accumulated goodness of the saints and 
martyrs, he pampered himself with luxuries and exe- 
cuted his mad schemes of ambition, by literally re- 


tailing toan ignorant and deluded world the seats of 
heaven. 


[ To be continued. } 


These were heathen achievements. ‘The haughty | 
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Search. undismayed. the deri proround> 
Where Nature wori.s in secret; trees the forms 
Ot atoms, moving with incessant change ~ 
Their elemental rount; behold the seeds 

OF being, aud the energy of lite. 

Kindling the mass with ever-active flames; 
ifnenughtin these external scenes 
Can move thy wonde:?—— 


On THE consTRUCTION or Fire Puaces. By 
Dr. Arnott.—During my attendance lately in some cases 
of pulmonary disease, while considering hest how to at. 
tain the important objects of uniformity of temperature, 
and the prevention of draughts or currents of air in the 
apartments to which the patients chiefly confined them- 
selves, a simple means occurred to me, which, on trial, 
perfectly succeeded _It is an addition easily made to any 
fire place; and as its uses are important to the health and 
comfort of all the inhabitants of cold climates, I am hap. 
py to suggest it to the public. 

It is simply a glazed metal-work, or window, placed 
before the fire, and coming in contact with the chimney- 
piece and hearth all round, so as perfectly to cut off 
communication between the room and the fire-place, and 
the fire is fed with air brought by a tube from without. 

Completely to understand the effect of it, it may be 
remarked, that of the heat prodnced by the combustion of 
fuel in a common fire-place, a part radiates into the room 
as the light does, and the remainder ascends the chimney 
with the smoke. That which finds its way into the 
room, contrary to common apprehension, is probably not 
more than a fourth part of the whole heat produced; but 
even less than this would be sufficient to preserve in the 
room the desired temperature, could it be all retained. — 
‘The great current of air, however, in the chimney, car- 
ries this heat again quickly with it, (for it is the warm 
air of the room passing away,) and a chimney of the or- 
dinary proportion, and with the ordinary velocity of the 
smoke, will allow the whole air of the apartment to pass 
out by it 1n less than half an hour. 

The glazed frame, then, described above, will prevent, 
it is evident, the heat when once received into the room 
from again escaping from it, as it now does, with the ait 
ascending in the chimney; and although the glass is some 
obstacle to the radiation of the heat from the fire in the 
first instance, the disadvantage is much more than com" 
pensated by its retaining agency afterwards. 

One of our rooms as now constructed and heated, maf 
be compared to a vessel of water of similar shape, with 
a ho'e through its bottom, through which the water is 
constantly running off, while an attempt is making, # 
the same time, to warm its contents by heat radiating it- 
wards, from the hole and around it. The hottest water 
would always get out first, being nearest to the opening 
from whence the heat came; and to keep the vessel fall, 
this would be replaced by fresh cold water entering by 
one or more openings in the circumference. It would 
require a powerful heat indeed, to raise much the te@ 
perature of such a vessel; and it is evident, that no de- 
gree of heat so admitted could warm the contents ut 
formly. 

It may be supposed that I have underrated the propor 
tion of caloric which radiates from a fire into the 100™ 
compared with that which ascends into the chumuey» * 
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calling the former only a fourth part of the whole pro- In these particulars are comprehended al! the advanta-_| The stuff is worked cold, which not only removes the 

| duced; but the following cunsiderations, without new || es of the close stoves of continental Europe, so superior | risk of fire, but produces a much higher shade of color 
experiment, may probably be accounted decisive of the || ‘0 ours in economy, and in the degree and uniformity of | whilst there is a degree of cleanliness, not attainable in 

question Mr. Leslie, in his experiments on heat, found || he temperature produced, with what many will call a | the ordinary process of manufacture. 

that a metallic vessel of water, of medium temperature, 


very great additional one, that of seeing the fire; and it Th 

€ patent tate, ipti i 
suspended in the air, lost about half its calorie by radi- || :voids their disadvantage, of giving a burnt or sulpbury | could 
ation, and half by coatact with the air. At a higher tem- odour to the air of the apartment. It should not be for-. that to be ptr it must be ana ork ot stot 
perature, hewever, on account of the increased velocity || Otten, that at a very moderate expense, the change des-, ; ' Ma Saas 


of the air, caused by its greater expansion, or im an arti- || ¢/ibed may be made on all our fire-places.—Journal ef ane 
‘cial current of air, without higher temperature, lost || Sciences and the Arts. egoing 
much more by contact than by radiation. Now, in a fire FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. drawing, ea his Golan bo Shattaeneioae 
are found the two naman of ae heat and Committee of Inventions, September 4th, 1826. || of its construction; all that I can gather from his account, 
great velocity, and to these is adied a third, of much|! The committee of inventions having had referred to|| is, that a number of frames are carried round in the 
greater importance than either, viz: the sur face of con-|| them for examination, an auger for boring holes, either anal by an endless chain; and that at a particular part 
tact being exceedingly increased by the air passing be-|| square, or of any other desired form, invented by Mr. H. || of the anneseiiin the Sainte cant Saini over on 
tween the pieces of coal, while the surface of radiation, |! Branch, of the state of N ew-York, and for which he has || the paper is eed ed bet two felts, which the 

viz: the external surface, remains the same. It isa 


obtained a patent,—Report, through roll del? 

gh rollers, when the paper is delivered near] 
thing not sufficiently adverted to in the management of || That they have carefully examined the instrument, and i y dry 
our fires, that the heat given into the room, is propor-|| that it consists of an auger, formed like the .\merican I have also received from Messrs. Didot, Legrand & 
tioned rather to the extent of burning surface presented 


| screw-auger; that the twisted part of the auger is en- 
towards the room, than to the depth of the fire, the in-|| closed in a case or socket, extending from the upper part e improvement consists in = ing @ Cnce, a er 
tensity of the heat backwards, and the quantity of the|! of ihe twist, to the cutting edge; allowing the small en- suuiher of letters, fre 160 to 109, eqeertinnan eines 
fuel consumed. I have been trying experiments, with a|| tering screw only, to project beyond it. The external of the type. 
view to ascertain the proportions exactly; of which how- || form of the socket is either square or otherwise, accord- Two workmen of ordinary address, will fill the mould 
ever, I have not as yet had time te prepare an account || ing to the intended shape of the hole to be bored, a large three hundred times a day, and can, consequently, cast 
for publication; but as the general result, I may state, portion of its sides being cut away, to allow the chips to from 30 to 48,0 0 letters, or 40,000 on an average.— 
that a tile or sheet of iron, laid on the back part of the || escape. The lower end of the socket is of steel, with a This is said to be equal to the work of from 12 to 16 
fire, so as to cover it closely, and to prevent combustion sharp cutting edge, bevelled towards the inside. The|,™€®» UPO® the old plan. 
except in front, rather increases than diminishes the radi- 


| cutting edges are not allowed to terminate in right lines, The letters are pronounced to be uniformly more per- 
ation of heat towards the apartment, and much less fuel || but are made concave, so as to admit the angular points || fect, than those formerly produced. 
is consumed. 


to enter the wood first; this causing it to cut with greater So great is the saving by this process, that the manu- 
In constructing the glass frame proposed, a part must || ease, and more smoothly than it otherwise would. | faciurers state their prices to be 30 per cent. below those 
be made to open, to allow the putting on of coal, and|/ The upper part of the socket forms a collar, which. of ether founders in Paris, although the latter sell 36 per 
stirring of the fire. The air to feed the fire may come || works freely on the shank of the auger, just above the | cent. cheaper than the London prices. 
from an opening in the external wall, by a tube conceal- \/twisted part, and is retained in its place by a pin, and. Very respectfully, yours, A. 
ed behind the wainscot. In the case where it was first | | 


|| other appendages. 
tried, a useless chimney happened to pass by the side of || When a longitudinal hole, or mortice is wanted, two}; From the Cincinnati Register we learn that Mr. Jesse 
the fire-place, and a brick taken from between them, 


or more augers are placed side by side, furnished with, Reeder, a citizen of that place, Fas recently invented an 
gave admittance to the air. In whatever way the object || their appropriate sockets, and retained ia their places by || instrument wl ich has long been a desideratum in mathe- 
be accomplished, we should have it in our power to ad- || obvious contrivances. matical operations. It is called a Universal Mathemat- 
mit more or less air, so as to regulate the combustion at But few instruments have fallen under the observation | %¢@/ Measuring Instrument, and is calculated to afford 
will, as inthe common furnace. The room may be ven- || of the committee, so completely adapted to the attain- || new facilities, in taking courses and distances, without 
tilated by a small opening near the ceiling, either into || ment of its object; it is at once perfectly simple in its || the use of any other instrument. It will therefore su- 
the chimney or into the stair-case, to be made to open, || construction, and efficient in operation, boring a square | | percede the use of the chain, Sc. in ascertaining the 
and close, to the degree required. The heated air tubes || hole, with well defined angles, wiih nearly the same. length of any right line, enabling a re svighout 
now commonly connected with the fire-places, are pe- || rapidity, as a round one of the same diameter, and form- | | changing his station, to take the course and distance to 
culiarly adapted to this plan, and with it produce the || ing it with a degree of truth unattainable by the ordinary | a” Object by observation and inspection on merge. 
greatest possible saving of fuel; and the method of sup- || methods. instead of the ordinary plan heretofore used for wang 
plying coal to the fire from below it, or in any other way || The committee have never seen described, or in use, | field notes. It will readily be perceived that pac tna 
that secures the combustion of the inflammable gases || auy instrument, upon the same principle, or which can in |@ great acquisition to surveyors, and we — nl 
contained in the coal, which I hope may soon become || any way nterfere with it, as an original inventiga. them upon the discovery of an instrument which will so 
general, has the same utility here as in other cases. By order, 

The advantages of the plan may be shortly enumerated 


much diminish their labor. 
Tuomas P Jones, Secretary. 
as follows:— 


— = 


PRroTecrion oF SHIPS IN sToRMs.—Mr. Dele fons, 


1. The nearly perfect uniformity of temperature in the || "™#PROVEMENTS IN MA\UFAC’URING PAPER, AND | of George street, Hanover-square, heninventesaenehine, 


air throughout the room, renders it a matter of indiffer. || RGSS SS TEES FOURS. which. although very simple in its construction, ie ceed 
ence in what part of the room the company sit. To the Editor of the Franklin Journal Sir—I |g prove more beneficial to society, than any similar dis- 
2. The total prevention of draughts, or currents of || *°™° time since received a letter, from a relative in Edin- || egyery that has been made for many years. It is-ealeu- 
air, which are inevitable in our rooms, as now warmed, burgh, giving some account of Messrs. Cameron’s & Son’s | jated to afford security against the possibility of uiipe be- 
because the fire must be supplied with air from the doors improved machine for manufacturing paper; the letter is, ing driven from their moorings in bad weather, and a cer- 
or windows. It is almost needless to mention, that a accompanied by a printed prospectus, setting forth the | tain protection against their going on shore, however yer 
great portion of the winter diseases of this climate, are great advantages resulting from its use. Tbe price of @'| lent the storm ; a calamity that annually occasions t ; 
occasioned by these currents acting pertitily on cur heat machine, complete, is 500 guineas, and the amount of | joxs of numbers of lives, and of property ‘o sy - 
ed bodies. saving in one year, is stated to be 1640 8s. sterling amount. | he government are, we understand, in treaty 
8. The saving of fuel. Less than half the usual quan- A single machine, is sufficient for a mill of four vats. | with Mr. Delafons, for the purchase of this humane and 
, _ tity will generally be found te keep the apartment in the || !* produces, in 12 hours, 15 reams of largest size anh useful discovery. He has taken out a patent. - Lon. pa. 
most comfortable state. 30 reams of demy, or crown, and 60 of foolscap, or pot) ‘ The onl 
4. The raising the temperature of the house generally; || It produces a firm, smooth, level paper, of uni-| 
for were all the chimneys thus closed with respect to the || form thickness, and perfectly free from air bubbles, wa- | difference in this ape and thet intendad a SS, 
“partments, altLough fires were lighted but in a few, any || ‘er drops, or hemming; exactly square, and with that it is more high‘y 
degree of heat Once generated in the house would be long nearly as fine as if cut; it is made, sheet by sheet, upon gold color, to a white metal Many articles, commonly 
retained moulds; it comes so dry from the machine, that it will | supposed to be gilt, are covered with silver leaf, and of 
5. It completely prevents smoke, or dust, a circum- immediately bear any degree of pressure, and will, conse- || terward- lackered, and when well done, the deception is 
stance which alone renders it completely valuable in ma-|| quently, dry in about half the time required for paper || perfect When, what was called, gilt leather, was in 
*Y Caves; and with it there is no danger of fire. made in the ordinary way. fashion, it was generally covered in this way. 
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{From M‘Leod’s Voyage in the Alceste.] 


‘The Cesar, a private ship,*was hired at Batavia, 
to bring home the Chinese embassy, and the ofii- | 
cers and crew of the Alceste, after their unfortu- | 
nate wreck in the straits of Gaspar: besides them, | 
it seems, she had two passengers of no ordinary | 
description—the one an Ourang Outang, the other | 
a Boa snake, of the species kiiown by the name of | 
Constrictor. former arrived safely in Eng-. 
land ; the uther died of a diseased stomach, be-| 
tween the Cape and St. Helena, having taken but | 
two meals from the time of his embarkation The | 
first of these meals was witnessed by more than| 
two hundred people ; but there was something so| 
horrid in the exhibition, that very few felt any in-| 
clinafion to attend the second. ‘fhe snake was| 
about 16 feet long, and 1S inches in cirenmference: | 
he was confined in a large erib, or cag 
must give the dreadful relation in Mr. M+Leod’s: 
own words 


but we 


sliding door being opened, one of the | 
goats was thrust in, and the door cf the cage shut. 
The poor goat, as if mstantly aware of afl the hor-| 
rors of its perilous situation, immediately began to) 
utter the most piercing and distressing cries, but-| 


ting instinctively, at the some time, with its head, jhis usual torgec state for about three weeks, of 


towards the serpent, in self-defence. ‘Vhe snake, 


which at first appeared scarcely to notice the poor || Pletel) digested and dissolved, he was presented, 


animal, soon began to sttr a litle, and turning his| 
head in the direction of the goat, af length fixed a} 


deadly and malicnsat eve on the trembling victim, | 
whose agony and terrcr seemed to increase ; for | 


previous te the snake seizing its prey, it shook in 
every limb, but still continuing its unavailing show 


of attack, by buiting at the serpent, who now be-| 


caine sufficiently animated to prepare for the ban- 
quet. The firsi o; eration was that of darting out 
his forked tongue, and at the same time rearing a 
little his head ; then suddenly seizing the goat by 
the fore leg with his mouth, and throwing him 
down, he was encireled in an instant in his horrid 
folds. So quick, indeéd, and so instantaneous was 
the act. that it was imposs:ble for the cye to fol- 
low the rapid convolution of his elongated body.— 
{t was nota regular screw-like turn that was form- 
ed, but resembling rather a knot, one part of the 
body overlaying the other, as if to add weight to 
the muscular pressure, the more effectually to crush 
his object. During this time he continued to grasp 
with his mouth; though it appeared an unnecessary 
precaution, that part of the animal he had first 
seized. The poor geat, in the mean time, con- 
tinued its feeble and half-stifled cries for some 
minutes, but they soon became more faint and 
more faint, and at last it expired. ‘The snake, 
however, retained tt a considerable time in its 
grasp, after it was apparently motionless. He then 
began slowly and cautiously to unfold himself, till 
the goat fell dead from his monstrous embrace, 
when he bezan to prepare him-elf for the feast — 
Placing his mouth in the front of the dead animal, 
he commenced by lubricating with his saliva that 
part of the goat ; and then taking his muzzle into 
his mouth, which had, and indeed always has, the 
appearance of a ra.v lacerated wound, he sucked it 
ain, as far as the horns would allow. ‘These»pro- 
tuberances opposed some little difficulty—-not so 


* much from their extent, as from their points ; how- 


ever, they also in a very short time disappeared, 
that isto say, externally ; but their progress was 
still to be traced very distinctly on the outside, 


|| passace Gownwards, 


\imong the colours, an 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S Vou. 
SPORTING OLIO. \| threatening every moment to protrude through he! WINTER EVENING TALES. 
Skin. Thee victim had new descended as far as the 
Batterto hunt ia ticids forhealth unbought, Shoulders; and it was an astonishing sight to ob-|) Exposing what is mortal and unsure.” 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous || Serve the extraordinary action of the snake’s mus- 
cles when stretched tosuch an unnatural extent—an | MAGAAY BMVCLiOD. 
THE SoA CONSTRICTOR AND GOAT. | extent which must have utterly destroyed all mus- | 


**O’er thee the sacred shaft 


|;cular power in an 2 auimal, that was not like itself | Of noon, flies harmless : and that very Vated: 
‘|endowed with very pecular faculties of expansion 


“Which thunder terror through the guilty beart, 


and tongues of seraphs whispers peace to thine 
sk De anonearane an at OF a Ser- | 
neck had no other appearance . tha it was hardly possible to imagine the existente 


pent’s skin stuffed almost to bursting, till the work- spirit than that which actuated 
ing of the muscles was evident ; and his power oi suc- the conduct of the charming Mary M’Cleod. °'The 
generally, bat erroneously calied, nod -cirele of friends which had assembled at the house 
oF ‘composed of rather a large family circle of the 
hooked teeth. With all this, he ois be 60 formed youth ef both sexes, and they formed a constella- 
be mile tion of no ordinary interest ; for there was more 
|tion ; for it is impossible toconeeive that than one youthful Tyro of the number of acknowl 
the | edged ialents, yet none whose acquired principles 
roat Were so cot i 

and the lunes render the fondest parent solicitous) to pre- 
thie ‘tm. the objects of its aflections from being blasted 
\hard) compressed as they must have been, by its ling revelry, in the deepest warmth of sparking 
|, disputation, Mary M’Cleed always held a foremost 

rank, and without intruding herself forward as the 
. two hours and arbitress of any other person’s opinion, she in reality 
hich ume, the WAS “gave atone to that of the whole—for those, whe 
itined to the middle pan of the bod), or stomach, ‘| could not be convineed by the strength of her rea- 
the hd sa parts, which had been 8 much dis- “soning, were always ready to admire the manner 
tended, having resumed the uw natural dimensions. it was Gelivered ahd Were willing 
|He now co:led himself up again, and lay quietly it ||) peneve that her eyes said jess than her ay 


ments, 


‘month, when Ins legt meal appearing to be com || Joasting, one evening, how little she was ibe 
|| ject to the mpressions of fear, it was resolved, by 
jwwith hope,) which he thoughtless juvenile associates, that an attempt 
cevonred with equal facility, should be made to expose what they cousidered 


and action at the same time 


| 
| 


* "Phe whoie operation of campletely gorging the 


‘ 
a 


Grear sacactty or turn Honsr.—t || vanity in the extreme. With this view, aftef the 
Roseti:, Austrian Consul Gereral in Meypt ha: consultation, they resolved to mtroduce into her 


|| comminetitn vated in the ‘ Mines of the Fast,” come || bed a portion of an human skeleton, with its head 


l}interesting accounts of the races of the Arabian ||Peclining upon a pillow, imagining that, when the 
lihorses, 


of hich there are five: 
} 


the || Unfortunate subject of thts memoir should undraw 
‘|Ssklavi, which are dist: 


the noblest ts | 
| 


anguished by their lone eck curtains of her bed, an involuntary seream 
land fine eves. ‘The tribe Rowalla has the most. Would expose that even her fears could be easily 
beautiful and the sreatest mutaber of horses, A- worked upon, They listened, when she had retir- 
\ mentiens (cd from the dance, with no ordinary silence ; but 
li green ; it appears, however, frem the context, that for such an exclamation (hey listened in vain; no 
Hit is the color which we cal! sallow. -The author! Scream, not the least sound was heard ; the light 
‘Jaflirms that he has himself witne-sed, that the ani-| °f the lamp, too, was extinguished, afier a seem 
iimals perceive when they are to be sold, and will ingly long interval, and all was apparently buried 
t! not permit the buyer io come near them, till the!,?" 4 profound uninterrupted silence. Coneluding, 
‘seller has formally delivered them up, witha] ‘je |'therefore, that the fearless maiden had seen the 
bread and sak... _ skull and removed it in silence, they retired with 

little disappointment, at the ill suecess of the 
Sagacity or A Greygoun PorxnTen.—A plan they had Jain to alarm her. In truth, Mary 
gentleman in the county of Siehng kept a grey-)) had net seen the horrid stectacle ; shere- 
hound and a pointer, and being fond.of coursing, posed in the same bed with a human skull, totally 
\\the pointer was accustomed (o find the hares, and:|jgnovant of the presence of so appalling a sight, and 


| the‘gresheund to cateh them. hen the season | slept as sound as innecence always will, in peaces 
was over, it was found that the dogs were in the its side. 


arav.an writer 


D AND 


| ‘The moon rising during the night, 
jhabit of going out by thenisclyes and killing the shed its rays through the window of her room, full 
shares for the'r own amusement. ‘So prevent this,!| upon the head of the skeleton, presenting an ob- 
'a large iron cing was fastened to the pointer’s neck, , ject barely visible to the eve, and, for that reasen, 
‘by a leather collar, and hung down, so as to pre-, horribly awful than language could attempt 
vent the dog from running or jumping over dykes,! to describe ; more especially as there were no ob 
‘Se, ‘The animals, however, continued to stroll out || jects distinctly present to the eye, which could dis- 
to the fields together ; and one day the gentleman, | pel any dreadful Wusion, which sucha spectacle 
/Suspecting all was not right, resolved to watch them, || under such circumstances, could give rise to. Up- 
and to his surprise, found that the moment they) jon this scene, arranged by an unfortunate 
|were unobserved, the grerhound took up the iron | rence of events, as if laid out by the hand of a de- 
iring in his mouth, and carrying it, they set off to | mon, beamed the bright eye of Marv M’Cleod, #8 
ithe hills, and began to search for hares as usual.—'!she awoke from a dream—fell like the sparkling 
‘They were followed; and it was observed that, |eye of an angel hovering over chaos. ‘the shock 
whenever the pointer scented the hare, the ring | was too exquisitely horrible to be endured ; her 
was dropped, and the greyhound stood ready to | fine spirits could not withstand the blow ; and but 
|pounce upon poor puss the moment the other drove ja few minutes sufficed to convert the soaring spirt 
of her, whose wit had Jately abashed even the most 


cher from her form, but returned to assist his com- 
‘Ipanion when he had accomplished his object. presumptuous, into that wild horror stricker & 
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sence, which directed the wild motions of a beaute- 
ous, unfortunate maniac, 
. Lssten.” said the wife of the worthy host, to a 
Sai 
physician of long patience in the most benevolent of 
the sciences ; “listen to that curious long continued 
lauch ! it is surely the laugh of your favorite, Mary 
APCleod !? In a few minutes all the inmates of the 


house were assembled at the door of the room; | 
which contained the beauteous form from whence | 


this wild laughing emanated ; it paused for a few 
moments, and then again proceeded -—again it ceas- 
ed, and all became silent as the grave, Again the 


laugh went on—no entreaties could stop it —all ques~ 


tions passed away unheeded, * it sounds,” said 
one of the servants, “as if it was approaching the 
window.” ‘his suggestion roused the weeping 
energy of the worthy doctor; he hastily burst 
open the door, and rushed into the room ; but his 
benevolence came too late, for the unfortunate ob- 
ject of the story had precipitated herself to the 
ground, and was borne back by her agonizing cow- 
panions more dead than alive.—The docter soon 
foresaw that the injury she had received would 
render all care useless—death had marked her for 
his own. ‘The incessant care, however, which was 
bestowed upon her, brought her from a state of 
torpor to some little feeling Her half dead at- 
tendants had yet a hope for the best; but death- 
came on apace ; no balm could cure an injured 
frame, whose angelic spirit was, if possible, still 
more dreadfully wounded. Her days of suffering 
were therefore few ; andon the morning, in which 
she fled into the fields where folly never riots, the 
bright spark of reason returned to her once again— 
all powers of mind came back with renewed 
strength ; and calling around her the weeping 
group, with whom she had parted but a few eve- 
nings before, she begged of them to forget her fate 
as completely as she forgave those who were the un- 
intentional cause of her death “* Do not imagine,” 
said the retiring angel ; “do not for one moment 
believe that I am sorry that the period shall come 
when | shall be set free from a pilgrimage, which 
might, perhaps, have ended still more unfortunate- 
ly, and might not have afforded so useful an exam- 
ple of the dangers of working upon the fears of any 
one ; nor should | have been so tried had not my 
vanity laid claim to what no one ever possessed — 
a total absence of ail-fear Jn all future periods, 


amid the gay scenes of life; when anger shall 


prompt you, may you recollect to forgve others, as 
Mary M’Cleod forgave you ; and, if ever my spir- 
it shall be deputed again to visit the earth, [ shall, 
perhaps, be that very attendant spirit, who, at that 
very moment, will bring back to your recollection 
the fate of Mary M’Cleod. 


A Paruer’s Apvice To nis Daventer.—Cul- 
tivate your mind by the perusal of those books 
Which insiruct while they amuse. Do not devote 
much of your time to novels; there are a few 
Which may be useful’in improving and giving a 
highet tone to our moral sensibility ; bat, in gene- 
ral, they tend to vitiate the taste, and to produce a 
disrelich for substantial intellectual food. Most 
plays are of the same cast s—they are not friendly 
to that delicacy which is one of the ornaments cf 
the female character. History, geography, poetry, 


Moral essays, biography, travels, sermons, and other |! 


Well written religious productions, will not fail to 
enlarge vour understanding, to render you a more 
agreeable companion and to exalt your virtue. A 
Woman devoid of rational ideas of religion, has no 
‘ecurity for her virtue ; it is sacrificed to her pas- 
Stons, whose voice, and not that of her God, is her 
only fVerning principle. Besides, in these hours 
of calamity to which families must be exposed, 
Where will she find Support, if it be not in her just 


“Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it all its flavor. 


Poxice or Venice.—It is known that Venice 


‘happened one day that a French nobleman, in 
taking a few turns in the square of St. Mark, had 
his pocket picked of a valuable watch. Instantly, 
on ascertaining his loss, he repaired to the police 
department, and expressed, with little discretion 
end unmeasured terms, his surprise that, under its 
vaunted reguiations, such a circumstance could have 
occurred in the middle of the day, and in so pub- 
lic a place. “ Be cautious how you speak of the 
police of Venice,” said the commissary to whom he 
had addressed himself. ‘* Your character of for- 
eigner will not shelter you, if you indulge in such 
invectives. Deposit here four zechins, and repair 
to-morrow mornjng, at the same hour,-to the spot 
| Where you-lost-your watch, with an assurance that 
it will be restored to you.” ‘The Frenchman was 
punctual, and waited three hours without any ti- 
dings of his watch. Still more enraged than be- 
fore, he again presented himself to the commissary, 
venting the bitterest imprecations, and swearing 
that he had been most shamefully plundered and 
duped, having not only lost his watch, but his ze- 
chins, together with his time, which he held to be 
equally valuable. ‘* Look te your fob,” said the 
commissary, and there, to his utter astonishment, 
he found his watch! “ You have still to learn 
‘something further of the Venitian police,” added 
the commissary ; “for which purpose here is an of- 
ficer who wil accompany you.” Having descend- 
ed to a subterraneous apartment, his guide led him 
by several gloomy vaulted passages, in crossing 
which, he became more and more anxious as to 
what was to befal him, to a chamber dimly hghted 
by a lamp ; where, in a recess,the curtain of which 
was drawn aside for his inspection, suspended by a 
cord, he saw the thief. 


Apyenrures or A Cent.—A lad who was an 
apprentice to a goldsmith in 1800, hammered a cent 
into an octagon, marked the initials of his name, 
and the date, Sept. 7, that being the day on which 
he was 14 years old, and sent it abroad among his 
fellows. About a month since, the cent found its 
wav into the hands of the same lad; now an old 
man of 40, after traversing the world for a period 
of 26 years. 


Vaniry.—A man who is proud of his property 
wll sometimes call himself poor, that you may 
‘soothe his fancy by contradicting him, A great 
beauty will likewise pretend to believe that she 
uiakes an ordinary appearance ; and, 

' In hopes of contradiction, oft will say, 

Methinss I look most horribly to-day.” 

The most effectual way to mortify such persons 

(is to pretend to believe them, and to acknowledge 


reflections upon that all ruling Providence which || 
governs the universe, whether animate or inanimate? 


was anciently famed for its admirable police. It}! 


l'on. 


| ( chman whipped him most 
‘unmercifully, till he was obliged to let go his hold. 
Doctor S. beink known, an action was immediate- 
ly commenced, but put aside in two courts by the 
eloquence or interest of the defendant. However 
it was instantly renewed in another against the 
coachman, and not against the doctor. Hence the 
plaintiff obtained a verdict of /30 damages, and cast 
the defendant in costs of suit. But, when he came 
to Dr. S. thinking he would pay for his servant, he 
found, untortunately for him, that the coachman, 
shaving fallen sick whilst the action was pending, 
‘had been put under the care Cim————, a friend of 


his master, in Guy’s hospital, who had put him safe 
under the ground three days oefore! ‘Thus physic 
got the better of law. 


Persian Roses.—‘‘ A man must behold a Per- 
sian rose to have any idea of its transcendant ex- 
cellence above the roses of any other country ; and 
‘its charms are not thrown away. The gardens of 
Prince and people are universally planted with it ; 
and every path strewed with its delicious flowers.”’ 
| These groves of roses, some of which grow to the 
height of fifteen feet, form avenues of superior 
beauty, and when spread over platforms and diver- 
sified with lilacs, with a thick underwood of fra- 
grant shrubs, are the favorite resorts of numerous 
nightingales, ‘The palaces‘of the King display all 
that original magnificence can achieve, in splendor 
or artificial decorations, in superb grottos, terraces, 
labyrinths, fountains, avenues, baths and gardens, 
and every where the rose predominates, with the 


| nightingale inhabiting its branches. 


| Expert Scincers in Paraconta.—The natives 

of Patagonia carry a missile weapon of a singular 

aoney tucked mto the girdle. It consists of two 

‘round stones, covered with leather, each weighing 

above a pound, which are fastened to the two ends 

of a string, about eight feet long. ‘This is used as 

‘a sling, one stone being kept in the hand, and the 

‘other whirled round the head till it is supposed to 

have acquired sufficien; force, and then discharged 

vat the object. They are so expert in the manage- 

‘ment of this double-headed shot, that they will hit 

amark not bigger than a shilling, with both the 

stones, at the distance of fifieen yards; it is not 
their custom, however, to strike either the guanico 

‘or the ostrich with them, in the chase ; but they 

‘discharge them, so that the cord comes against the 

legs of the ostrich, or two of the legs of the guanico, 
‘and is twisted round them by the force of the swing 
of the balls, so that the animal being unable to run, 
‘becomes an easy prey to the hunter. 


Gemmuie.—He was called the King of 
the Beggars,” and was very fond of playing off lit- 
tle jew @’ésprits of his own formation. Once, as a 
'priest was going to his church, he espied An’ro on 
‘the road, seemingly in the most profound medita- 


'|tion, pondering deeply, “with leaden eye that 


|loves the ground,” on something lying in the way, 
and stepping seriously round it. The clergyman 
‘came up, and said, “* Well An’ro, what’s this that 
| seems to be puzzling you so? For my part, I see 
‘nothing but a horse-shoe in the road.” “ Dear 
me,” returned the Gaberlunzie, (with uplifted 
‘bhands,) what disna that lair do; | hae glourd at 
‘that shoe now the best part o’ an half hour, and 
(Deil tak me if | could say whether it was a horse- 


that there is some truth in their assertions. 


ho e or a mare-shoe.” 


ay 
2 . ; 
S207, time sine, going 10 , 
: | f country house in his carriage, was delayed by a iv 
| 
} | turnpike man,. who refused to take the sixpence th 
THE HIVE. ‘tendered, saying «it was a bad one.” doctor 
|| At Ht “Again, would Have that it was good, 
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BOSTON, SATURDAY, NOV. 25, 1526. 


Mr. Evans, a gentleman known in this city as a Lec- 
turer on Geography and Astronomy, proposes giving @ 
course on these sciences at the Pantheon Hall, Wash- 
The Introductory Lecture will be pro- 


a new and improved system of instruction, by which means 
heis enabled to impart a greater share of geographical and 
historical information than can be acquired in the same 
time, by any other method with which we are acquainted 
It is mechanical, and catechetical. The lectures are in- 
terspersed with concise expositions, illustrative similies, 
and such geographical, explanatory, and historical obser- 
vations, asa view of the various climates, nations, and 
governments require. The science of Astronomy is so 
happily blended with that of Geography, that while the 


student is advancing in the one, he is also making rapi. 
progress in the other. And thus he acquires a knowledge 
of two of the most important and interesting of the sci- 


ences, at one time; and that with great facility and little 
studg. 


Mr. Evans has been at great expense in procuring his 
apparatus. He has five hundred beautiful Drawings to 
illustrate the natural history, costumes, and characteris- 
tie customs of different countries. They afford a mini- 
ature representation of the kuman race, and an effective 
view of the great works of Nature and Art. He gives 
us, also, en illustration of Chronology by natural em- 
blems, and sketches of universal history. On the whole, 
we believe the method of instruction adopted by this gen- 
tleman, peculiarly calculated to make a deep and perma- 
nent impression on the minds of his pupils, and to impart 
a clear and lucid knowledge of the subjects on which he 
lectures. Even those who havestudied Geography from 
their youth, may find something to amuse and to learn.— 
Those who have been denied the privilege of studying 
the subject at all, we would earnestly recommend to at- 
tend these lectures. Few subjects are more interesting 


or important. Without some knowledge of Geography, || 


we should be like the natives of a desolate island, ‘* be- 


lieving owr own lend, the only land comprising the 
world.”’ 


The present offers an excellent opportunity for young 
mechanics and tradesmen. The terms-—$3 for the 
course—are mederate, and within the capacity of most 
apprentices. Were they to di~pense with a few of their 
frivolous and pernicious amusements, and turn their at- 
tention to studies like this, and others more immediately 
connected with their occupations, they would certainly 
become more useful members of society, and be beiter 
enabled to withstand the buffetings and mishaps of life. 
And were masters and guardians more strici in regard io 
the morals .nd future welfare of their apprentices, and 
wards, their own pecuniary interests would be promoted, 
and, which is far better, they enjoy the plea-ing sat- 
jsfaction of having planted in the breasts of those un- 

‘der their charge, the seeds of virtue and morality; and of 
having piaced them in the right path to honor and pre- 
ferment. A large portion of the immorality and igno- 
rance which at present hold too great a sway among the 
youth of our city, may be attributed to the neglect and 
indifference of their parents and employers. Did me- 
chanics consult their own interests better, they would 
sacrifice money and time to the instruction of their ap- 
prentices in such branches as are connected with their 
respective trades; and they would ultimately reap a 
profi: increased ten foid Wedeiieve every person who 
has had occasion to employ journeymen, wil! grant, that 
one who perfectly understands the theoretical as well as 
practical_brenches of his business, is preferable to one 


| ignorant of the principles of that which he is making.— | 
Set a practical man to manufacture a complicated piece 
of machinery, and you may spend as much time in giv-| 
ing him instructions, as it would require to do the work | 
yourself, and then it is mere chance if it answer the, 
purpose for which it is designed. But set a theoretical | 
man, one who understands the principle and application, 
,about the same work, and you have only to tell him | 
| What you want, and further interference is unnecessary. 
But we have wandered widely from our subject yet, as, 
' we have expressed ourself on the subject of Geography, | 
and touched upon that of Mechanics, we would state for | 
the information of a)l who feel interested in the business, | 
| that the Rev. James Sabine, a gentleman of science and | 
‘ability, has just commenced a course of Lectures on 
| Natural Philosophy, at the school-house in Hanover- 
‘street, for the express purpose of affording the young 
mechanics of this city an opportunity of acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of their trades. His price is reason- 
\able, and, we trust, his class is large We would also 
state, for the information of scientific mechanics, and 
those disposed to become s0,—and for none others,— 
_that a society is now forming for the purpose of Mutual 
Instruction in the Arts and Sciences, and such other 
branches of useful knowledge, as may be thought 
proper by a majority of its members. A further no- 
tice of its progress will be given at a proper season, and 
we sincerely hope that such mechanics as we have desig- 
nated, (and we trust there are not many of a differen; 
class,) will unite heart and hand in rendering it an insti- 
tution worthy the mechanics of Boston. There is talen; 
and virtue enough among them to make it so, and al! that 


is necessary is for them to unite, put their hand to the 
plough and it must go forward. 


= 


New Vapor Encine.—A few weeks since we ex- 
amined a new vapor, or explosive engine, lately invented 
by Col. Samvet Morey, of Oxford, N. H. and offered 
some remarks on the principle and probable advantages 
of it. Since which time we have seen a specification, or 
description of the invention written by Mr. M. himself ; 
from which we gather the following facts :—The prepar- | 
ing part of the machine consists of a metalic tube, so! 
const: ucted that a current of atmospheric air may pass 
freely through it, together with the vapor or gas to be 
“made use of, both being impelled thiough a space inter- 
rupted by short turns, or other impediments, the objeci | 
_of which is to unite and render them explosive. The fol- 
lowing is a description of the tube used: Make a box of 
iin fourteen inches long and seven deep. ‘‘Divide it hori- 
‘zontally, into four or five compartments, by partitions, 
which extend from one end of the box to within a short 
‘distance of the other end, so that the air, entering the 
lower part, will be compelled by the partition, to travel 
the whole length of the box, through each compartment 
\in itsassentto the top ; divide these compartments, by | 
‘verticle partitions, running the whole length of the box, | 
‘excep! at the beginning, or where the air enters and pass- 
\es out, into spaces about half an inch apart, which have 
,the double advantage, of effecting by their friction, a rap- 


| the working cylinder. The lower end of the leather 


Vow. ut. 


cylinder, or valve, is flattened, so as to bring its inner 
sides together, for about four or five inches of its length, 
and kept in that position by light springs attached io the 
two edges of the flat part, placing it in a position much 
like that of a bow and bow-string. This valve is pre- 
vented from being driven into the cylinder, by a plate of 
metal, sufficient to bear the pressure of the atmosphere, 
arched outwards and perforated with as many holes ay 
can be well made in it. The end of the cylinder form, 
the abutment to this arched plate. An air valve, also 
opening outward, is fixed in the side of the cylinder, jus 
below the piston when down. A pipe from the perfor. 
ating vessel is attached to the side of the cylinder, at from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of the length of the stroke from 
the top. This pipe is as short as it can conveniently be, 
and furnished with a valve next the preparing box, te 
cut off the communication with it, and a small valve 
about half an inch in diameter, next the cylinder, to let 
the inflammable air communicate with the flame of the 
lamp, <0 as to take fire, and communicate by the trail to 
the charge in the cylinder. These valves also open up. 
wards; and are worked by beains on the crank shaft, as 
is also theair valve. To give a double stroke, two cylin. 
ders, fitted in this way, are required. When vapour is 
intended to be used, alcohol. or high proof spirits, mixed 
with water, or spirits of turpentine and water, put into 
the lower apartment of the preparing vessel is all that is 
necessary. ‘* Apply a small! lamp, or other hea'ing sub- 
stance, to raise the temperature to about blood heat, and 
place the flame of a lamp at the inflaming valve. The 
piston being down, in its ascent would form a vacuum 
under it; this is prevented by opening the air valve whieh 
supplies the cylinder with common air, until the pistes 
reaches the pipe from the preparing vessel. It thenclo- 
ses, and the vapour valve supplies the remainder of te 
cylinder, through the preparing vessel, with explosive - 
air, and just before the piston is up, say about an eighth 
of an inch, the vapour valve closes at the same time that 
the inflaming valve opens and ~huts, the piston being then 
still rising, draws or turns the flame of the lamp at the 
firing valve, through the opening into the pipe, inflames 
the trail, and it is instantly communicated to ‘he charge 
in the cylinder; the explosion that ensues, drives out the 
air from within the cylinder, through the perforated arch- 
ed plate and leather valve at bottom, which valve in- 
|stantly collapses and prevents the return of the air. The 
steam formed by the explosiun and formation of the va- 
cuum, is condensed, by keeping the lower part of the 
cylinder cool, by surrvunding it with water, and suffer- 
ing the vacuum to inject a small stream of cold water 
near the bottom—which also keeps the arched plate and 
leather valve cool. A vacuum under the piston instant- 
| ly follows the explosion, which descends by the pressure 
| of the atmosphere, and carries the crank with it, while 
ithe same process is repeated in the second cylinder, and 
the power is taken from the erank-shaft, or piston-rod, 4 
in the steam-engine. When the temperature is low, 
smaller charges will produce the same effect, if @ thia 


‘id mixture of the air and vapor with each other, and also’ 
“of preventing violence in the explosion in the box, should. 
‘one take place. A short tube for the admission of air, 
_and other materials into the lower apartment, anc another 
‘for letting out the explosive or prepared air from the 
‘upper oe, each covered with fine wire gauz to prevent 
explosion, will complete the preparing vessel. The 
Opening to this box should be about two inches in diame- 
ter.”? 

The exploding port of the machine consists of a cylin-. 
der fitted with a piston, and connected with a crank 
shaft, as in the steam engine; the lower end of the cylin- 


| the common atmospheric air, thereby preventing so grea! 


the effect of the explosion.’’ 


metallic plate of the same diameter of the piston, be ii- 
| troduced into the cylinder, called the charging piston- It 
is fitted with a «mall rod, which moves through a stuff- 
ing-box in the main piston, <o tight that the frietion will 
support its weight. This charging-piston is prevented 
from rising higher than the vapour-pipe, by its end strik- 
ing against a stationary point, in its ascent, and forming 
a partition between the compound air in the cylinder, and 


a mixtureof atmospheric air in the cylinder, as to lessen 


Gov. Curn ton is re-elected as Chief Magistrate of 


der has a valve of about half its diameter, opening out- 


wards. This valve is made of thin soft leather, of the | 
diameter of the cylinder; and fixed to the lower end of | 


the state of New-York, by a majority of five or six thou- 


sand votes, over Judge KochxesTER, the opposing ©” 
didate. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHA 


"INTELLIGENCE 


“ Be it our Weebly task to note the passing tidings of the tima”* 


mee 


At a regular meeting of the Boston Encampment of 
Knights Templars, at Masons’ Hall, Oct 58°6,the follow- 
ing Knights were elected officers for the ensuing year : 
Jobn J. Loring, G. C. ; Edward A Raymond G. ; Abra- 
ham A. Dame, C.G. ; Robert Lash, P. ; Thomas Pow- 
er, S. W.; William J. Whipple, J. W. ; Jacob Amme, 
M. of F.; Samuel Howe, M. of D. ; Galen Holmes, 
S. B. ; Sewell Fisk, St. B. ; Alexander Bowers, W. 


Maese, of Philadelphia, has 
offered the City Authorities two hundred volumes towards 
forming a Library for Western Philadelphia, if they will 
provide a room for their reception. He also offers to 
furnish a librarian, for the first year. What is the situa- 
tion of the Apprentices’ Library of this city ? Is it 
open ? Though the first established in the country, we 
believe we have seen it stated that, there is one at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohid, which contains more volumes than that in 
this city. The apprentices library in New York and 
Philadelphia are very extensive and afford immense fa- 
cilities to the young mechanics and tradesmen ef those 
cities. We believe we are sufficiently informed to state 
that the library here is defficient both in the number and 
kind of books To have its benefits felt it must be en- 
larged, and present more inducements to our young men. 
We hope the subject will be brought before the public, 
and we cannot but believe that there are public spirited 
men enough in this city, with means sufficient, and hearts 
sufficiently generous to aid so great and good an object. 

Statesman 


It is mentioned in the late London papers that 
Mr. Gallatin had gone to Paris—And it was said, he had 
received especial instructions to see Mr. Canning without 
delay, to make some arrangement on the subject of our 
trade to the British W. I. Islands. This, perhaps is 
conjecture. And yet this supposition may be well found- 
ed. Our Cabinet must be anxious to have this difficulty 
settled It is hoped that it may be speedily adjusted. 
Yet there are apprehensions that our Minister will not be 
able ‘o obiain every thing he asks for, and in time to pre- 
vem all injury to our trade. It is to be regretted that the 
bill relating to this subject, offered by Mr. Senator 
Smith, in April last, did not pass into a law, and receiye 
the sanction of the National Legislature. Gazette. 


Tue Motineers of schr. Fairy, arrived at this 
port on Monday, in H. M. ship Coesvucto, Capt. Pot- 
ter, seven days from Halifax. The Fairy sailed from 
this port in August last, for Russia, and was risen upon 
by the crew, on the 27th of that month when eight days 
out : Capt. Selfridge, and his mate Joseph D, Jenkins, 
were murdered and thrown overboard, and the crew then 
proceeded with the schooner to Louisburg, Labrador, 
where she was scuttled, and the crew went ashore in the 
boat. From Louisburg the crew, four in number, pro- 
ceeded in a boat to Labrador, where they reported :hem- 
selves as belonging to a vessel which had sprung aleak 
and was abandoned. Being informed against by one of 
their number, (the cook) who had till then been silent to 
save his life, they were all arrested and committed to 
jail in Sidney, whence they have heen sent to the United 
States for trial. Having arrived at this district, their 


trial will take place at the next term of the U. States 
Court. 


Meeting or Wootten Manvracrurers.—An 
adjourned meeting of the Wollen Manufacturers of 
Rhode-Island and the adjacent towns in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, was held in Providence on Saturday last. 
Mr. Zachariah Allen, from the committee appointed at 
the last meeting, presented and read, as their report, a 
memorial to Congress, embracing many interesting and 
important facts, and forcibly urging the necessity of the 
Protective system being extended this of home 
industry, which instead of having been benefi:ted, has in 
fact suffered injury from the effeeis of the tariff of i8 6, 
the duty on foreign wool and o'her materials of she man- 
ufacture, having more thar bal weed the increased daties 
oa importatioa of woollen fabrics. The Report, savs 
the Providence Journal, was unanimously accepted, and 
7 committee requested to sign the memovial in behalf of 


€ manufacturers and cause the same to be laid before 
Congress. 


NIC’S IN'TELLIGENCER. 


Norice.—The present volume of the Minor, 
being near its close, we would state to such of our 
subscribers as have a complete file, that by sending them 
to this office, they can have them neatly bound, in boards, 
with leather backs, at sixty-two and a half cents each, 
And we would also state, that, we will so far as is in our 
power, furnish gratuitously such numbers of the present 


be furnished at the close of the year. 


Ve have omitted entirely the list of “Regular 


_Communications’’ of Lodges for the purpose of correct- 
| ing and newly arranging itfor the new volume ; when 
we trust it will appear in a more acceptable dress. 


On Tuesday morning, Oct. 23, a personal ren- 


‘counter: took place on the public square in Shelbyville, 
‘between Maj. PhilipJ. Scudder and Capt. Wm. O Whit- 
ney, in which the latter was killed. 

The facts attending the trapsaction were as follows : 


Col. Cannon’s house, where Maj. Scudder boarded, a- 


bout nine o’clock in the morning, with a gun in his hand, 


| for the avowed purpose of killing Maj. Scudder, and sent 
him word to that effect. He halted about forty or forty- 
five yards in front of the house. Maj. Scudder advanced 
on the pavement before the door, without arms, and ad- 
dressed Capt. Whitney; told him to go away & not molest 
him, for he did not wish to injure him. Upon this Capt. 
Whitney drew his gun upon him and raised it to a level. 
Maj. Scudder then stepped into the house and got his 
gun, and stood on the door, when Capt. Whitney raised 
his gun a second time. Maj. Scudder then presented and 
fired. Capt. Whitney was shot through the head and 
fell dead. 

We certify the above facts to be correct, being eye 
witnesses to the transaction, 


WM. COURTS, 
S. C. EDGAR. 
Shelbyville, Oct. 26, 1826. 


Arrectine Circumstancr.—The feelings of the 
Passengers in the stage from Bristol to Easton, N.J 
were much excited on Saturday last, by the sudden death 
of an infant son of Mr. Thomas Bullman of the latter 
place. The mother of the child when within half a mile 
of Newport, was affectionately carressing it—and the lit- 
tle innocent, apparently in perfect health, was delighted- 
ly returning its mother’s fondness by its playful laugh. 
Fears for its health induced the parent to wrap it closely 
up. In five minutes after, the stage stopped at New- 
port—the mother uncovered the child—it was dead.— 
The scene that ensued can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. Apollo. 


William M’Intosh was drowned in the canal at 
Syracuse, on Monday evening last week. Verdict —ac- 
cidently fell into the Erie Canal and being intoxicated, 
was unable to get out. 


} A building in Granby Conn. took fire last week, 
in which a lunatic named Lee, was confined. The Hart- 
ford Times siates that before assistance could be render- 
ed and the unfourtunate maniac released from his chains, 
the building was destroyed and with it, Lee! 


An elegant little work is jast publ:ched, entitled 
‘¢ Russian Tales,’? by Messrs. H. C. Carey and I. Lea. 
These Tales are translated f'om the Russian into French 
by . ount Xavier de Mei-tre, and from the latter into 


Wannstedt 16thiast by Rev. Joshua Crosby, 
Mr. Alonzo Cutler, Merchant, to Miss Elizabeth M. 


| Upham, both of Eufield, Mass. 


year, as may be wanted by any of our friends to complete 
their volume ; they sending seasonably for them, and 
| Paying their own postage. The numbers on hand, are 
| from six to the present, inclusive. All of which are at 
bee service of subscribers. A title-page and index will 


LP \We would take this opportunity to solicit the 
farther aid of our Agents, Secretaries of Lodges, and 
Brethren generally, in giving an increased circulation 
to the Mirror, the following year. Such as wish to sub- 
scribe, and are desirous of having a complete volume, are 
requested to forward their names previous to the first of 


January. This will save us considerable trouble and ex- 
pense. 


Capt. Whitney advanced upon the square, in front of 


Loncevity of Animars.—A writer in the New 
York Times gives the following as the greatest number 
of years to which any of the named animals have attained, 
by which it will be seen that the ‘ half rea-oning ele- 

| Phant’’ attains the greatest age: The Cricket, 10 years. 
Spider, sometimes, but seldom more than one year. 
Scorpion, 1. River cray-fish, 20. Carp, 100 to 150. 
Crocodile, 100. Tortoise, 100. Hen, 10. Peacock, 
24. Lark, 18 Sparrew hawk, 40. Goose,50.. Swan 
and Eagle, 100. Parrot, 110. Rabbit, 9. Goat, 10, 
Sheep, 10. Hogs, 20. Dog, 23 to 28. Cat, 18 — 
Squirrel, 7. Wolf and Bear, 20. Fox, 15. Lion, 60. 
Cow, 20. Bull, 30 Ox, 19. Dear, 20. Horcs. gg ig 


30. Ass, 25to 30, Camel, 50 to 60, Elephant, 150 
to 200, 


From THE Mepirerranean.—The U. States 
ship Erie, David Deacon, Esq commander, arrived at 
New York on the 16th instant in 36 days from Gibraltar. 
The Captain Pacha had made an attempt on Samos 
with a fleet of seventy or eighty sail. The Greek fleet 
and fireships had encountered him, and the report was 
that several vessels were set on fire. When the Erie 
left Smyrna the Captain Pacha had returned to. Mitilene 

| for water, having effected a landing at Samos as he in- 
tended. The United States ships North Carolina, Con- 
stitution, snd schooner Porpoise, were at Dahon. The 
Ontario was on a cruize in the Archipelago. 


Tue Revenve.—In consequence of the rumors 
that have been circulated respecting a falling off in the 
public revenue, the National Journal, after making the 
proper inquiries, has published the result, which wears a 
little different aspect from what we have been recently 
taught by several papers. 

Che actual receipts into the Treasury the present year, 
will amount to the full sum estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury last winter, which was $25,500,000. 


At the year 1827, it is believed the actual receipts in- » 


to the Treasury will be amply sufficient for all the vari- 

ous branches of the public expenditure, including the an- 

nual application of ten millions to the principal and in- 
| terest of the public debt. 


| 


From, Havre.—By the packet ship Don Quixotte, 
from Havre, Paris dates to the 14th of October have 
| been received; but the news had been chiefly anticipated 
_by the arrivals from England. A number of arrivals of 
_ Cotton had caused a great dullness in the market, but the 
, quotations had not suffered except in a few instances. 


A French author, of the name of Tonquet, has 
been sentenced to nine months imprisonment, and fined 
one hundred francs, for publishing, for the use of his 
cuildren, an abridgement of the New Testament, in 
which he omitted the miracles of our Lord. He stated 
that it was his intention to have inserted them in a sec- 
ond part, suitable for maturer minds. 


Richard Steele, an Englishman, was found dead 
in Baltimore on Thursday night last. The Verdict of the 
inquest was death by intemperance. 


Cooper’s Novels are about to be published in 


| Germany, in an edition uniform with a recent one of the 


works of Scott. 


The British Bible Society is managed at an ann- 
ual expense of $32,000. This is no small tax on chari- 
ty. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Union Canal will be 
completed by the first of January, except a short distance 
of the tunnel, and will be navigable the whole reute by 
the first of ‘pril. 

‘At the late Cattle Show at Carlisle, (Pennsylva- 
nia.) the most curious part of the exhibition was the 
equipage of Mr. Ovster, who appeared in a neat carriage 
drawn by two fine Elks, and a horse. 

A meeting on the subject of a Rail Road be- 
tween Boston and Albany, has been called in Greenwich 


We understand that the Rev. Mr. Hogan, haS 


-commenced business at Charleston, 8. C. as an Attorney: 


Admiral Coffin arrived at Charleston, from Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 8th inst. 


ErrRATA.—In the ‘‘Stanzas,’? addressed to The 


‘Tomb of -——,’’ page 368, first verse last line, for 
Come,” read “One.” Second verse, third line, for 
\*ancient,”’ read ‘‘orient.”’ 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


THE WREATH. 


“ Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Thro’ all the regions of variety.” —Olway 


Brother. 


Who oft with me at marbles play'd, 
An@ ei! my little playthings made, 
My kite or ball, though still anpaid? 
My Brother. 


Who made a sled when winter came, 
With little ropes to draw the same, 
And on the sides carv'd out my name? 
My Brothes. 


Who after him my sled would tow 
Swift o’er the ice, where’er ld go, 
And mark’d the gliding wave below? 
My Brother. 


Who smil'd to chase my childish fear, 

And wip’d away the falling tear, 

When the cold ice crack’d loud and near? 
My Brother. 


Solicitous, who taught to me 

The seeds of science, A,B, C, 

On paper mark’d them out for me? 
My Brother. 


Who to the school my books would bear, 
And lead me o’er the bridge with care, 
And lesson find for me, whenthere? = 

My Brother. 


Who help’d me make my wate «mill, 
And bnilt the dam across the rill, 
And view'd it turn from yonder hill? 
My Brother. 


Who gather’d apples from the tree, 
Chesnuts and walnuts too—for me, 
Who cheerful did all this? "twas thee, 

My Brothe: 


Those joyful days have had an ends 
But oh! to me thy kindness lend, 
And still remain my tenderest friend, 
My Brother. 


And may I ever grateful be 
For all thy kindness shewn to me, 
And ne'er withdraw my love from thee, 
My Brother. 


Thus through this vale of life below, 
May we the sweets of friendship know, 
And share each other’s joy or wo, 

My Brother. 


When earth decays, and nature dies, 
Oh! may we meeting in the skies, 
United be by stronger ties, 
My Brother. 


sKariner’s Song. 


- ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast, . 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys! 
While like an eagle free, 
° Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 

[ hear a fair one cry; 

But give to me the roaring breeze, 

And white waves heaving high; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys’ 
The good ship tight and free; 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 


There's tempest in yon horned moon, 
And lightning in yon cloud, 

Aud hark! the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud: 

The wind is piping loud, my boys! - 
The lightening flashes 


While the hollow Oak our Palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 


The Heglected Tite. 


He comes not—L have watch'd the sun go down, 
And yet he comes nlot—once it was not so. 
_He thinks not how these bitter tears do flow, 
The while he holds his riot in that town. 

Yet he will come and chide, and I shall weep ; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailing with my texrs. | 

O! how Llove a mother’s watch to keep 

Over thase sleeping eyes, that smile which cheers 
My heart, tho’ sunk in sorrow fixed and deep. 
1 had a husband once, who loved me—now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees from jaurel flowers poison sip; 

But i cannot hate—O! there were hours, 

When I could hang forever on his eye, 

And time, who stole with silent swiftness by. 
Strewed, as he hurried on, his path with flowers. 
1 loved him then—he loved me too—my heart 
Suill finds its fondness kindle if he smile; 

‘The memory of our loves will ne’er depart; 
And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venomed and barbed, and waste upon the vile, 
Cureases which his babe and mime should share; 
Tho’ he should spurn me, I will calmly Sear 

His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 
Its paralyzing hanc upon hina, then 

I would with kindness ali my wrongs repay 
Until the penitent should weep and say 

How injured and how faithful I had been. 


The FAariner’s Foomn. 


Launch thy bark, Mariner! 


Christian, God speed thee— ay 


Let loose the rudder bands— 
Good angels lead thee 

Set thy sails wairily, 
‘Tempests will come— 

Steer thy course steadily 
Christian steer home. 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are.round thee— 

Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 

Reef in the fore-sail, there!— 
Hold the helm fast; 

So let the vessel wear— 
There swept the biast. 


* What of the night watchman’ 
What of the night? 

Cloudy all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right!’ 

Be wakeful be vigilant: 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 


How gains the leak so fas:? 
Clear out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandize— 
Heave out thy gold; 

Therelet the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights— 

Hurre! the harbour’s near— 
Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet 
At inlet or island; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high !and— 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian, cast anchor now--- 
is thy home. 


for the Mirr cy. 
IN THE BANKS 


Bocrning, 


This is the hour that memory fills— 
The breast with pure delight; 

When on the blushing rose distills— 
The gentle dews of night. 


This is the hour that brings to mind 
The scenes of earlier years; 

The form of many a friend consigned 
To silence and to tears. 


This is the hour when fancy twines 
Aroun® the tranquil breast; 

When love, and hope, and joy combine 
To soothe the heart to rest. 


This is a pleasing hour to me, 
When | can muse alone: 

Retire from the world and thee, 
My heart would call its own. 


‘This is the hour, I love to go 


And watch the pale moon beam ; 
To wander where the waters flow, 
And view the murmering stream. 


These loyely banks are dear to me, 
They wake the mind’s ingenuous powers; 
Here f can sit and feel alone, 
The balm of silent hours. . 
A. 


Plain facts. 
Tune,— When Pve money I am merry. 

Boston is’nt in Bengal, 

Flannel drawers ar’nt made of tripe, 
Lobsters never snuff at all, 

A crab can't smoke a German pipe— 
Horses seldom wear green specs, ‘ 

A cow may dance — but not with grace, 
Frogs don’t always eat beefsteaks, 

A pig cant’t play the double bass. 
Buckskin breeches ar’nt good fried, 

A goose can never knit yarn hose; 
No snapping turtle ever tried 

To play the flute without his toes; 
Yankee oysters can’t speak Dutch, 


Clams don’t often parlezrous 
A screech owl would not give as much 


For a coat as for a fowl or two. 


A duck can’t whistle, nor a drake; 
A cat can’t fly—but what o’ that— 
She’ll eat a ly—but faith ’twould take 
A darn’d large fly toeat acat; 
A goat can’t shave without a glass, 
A jackass has been known to bray; 
And now I’ve told you all, I guess, 
Because I’ve nothing more to say. 
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